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SAMAKITANA. 

I. 

Samaritan Dealings with Jews. 

Among the Cairo Geniza fragments are a few of 
Samaritan origin. The texts, although they do not give 
much information, seem to be worth publishing, because 
so little that concerns the Samaritans has been found out- 
side the communities at Shechem (Nablus) and Damascus. 

Text A belongs to the Geniza collection in the Bodleian 
Library, and is bound up with MS. Heb. b. n (fol. 13). 
It is a letter, on paper, written on one side only and 
apparently addressed to some Jewish community or 
persons. Though there is no proof of this, it may be 
inferred with great probability from the following facts: 
the letter is found in the Geniza; it is written in square 
character, and is the only instance I have found of a 
Samaritan document so written; the writer calls himself 
by the Jewish term WBBVi, which is never used by the 
Samaritans among themselves ; he is evidently making an 
effort to write real Hebrew, not Samaritan Hebrew, and 
apologizes at the end for his mistakes. 

The sender of the letter, who calls himself Joseph the 
Priest, probably wrote it with his own hand, as the writing 
is unskilful, being evidenUy the work of some one who was 
unfamiliar with it, and not that of a professional scribe. 

As to the date : the large majority of dated Geniza 
fragments in the Bodleian collection are of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and after a careful study of these 
it is not difficult to distinguish undated fragments which 
are either earlier or later. I am disposed to assign this 
letter to the twelfth century, although, as it is the work 
of an amateur, one cannot insist on that date. The 
Chronicles (Abulfath, Et-taulideh, and the longer work 
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published by E. N. Adler) mention only one priest named 
Joseph, who held office from 690 to 709 A. H. ( = 1291-1310 
A. D.) at Shechem. The date would be possible, but there 
are several reasons against identifying the writer with the 
High Priest of Shechem. Text A is probably by the same 
person as Text B, and the writer of B calls himself Joseph 
ben Ishmael, whereas the High Priest was, according to 
the Chronicles, the son of 'Uzzi (not his predecessor). 
Secondly, there are some liturgical compositions by the 
High Priest Joseph which show a much greater command 
of Hebrew than this letter. Thirdly, it is unlikely that 
the High Priest of Shechem would write for help to Jews 
in Cairo, and perhaps he would not have been in quite 
such a destitute condition as the writer of the letter. 
Fourthly, he would describe himself as " of Shechem," the 
priest there being the recognized head of the community. 
There can be little doubt that the writer was the local 
priest (BW) of the congregation in Cairo, where Samaritans 
were still found by Obadiah of Bartinoro (1487 A. D.), and 
continued to exist even later. A certain Ithamar who was 
DnVD3 BW appears in colophons about 900 A.H. (= J 495 
A. D.). If this be so, Text A, and probably Text B, are the 
only writings I know emanating from the Samaritan colony 
in Egypt. 

With regard to the contents of the letter : there does not 
seem to be much point in the long exordium, unless it is in 
answer to some inquiry. No doubt it is imitated from the 
Muhammadan lists of the attributes of God, but it is quite 
in the Samaritan manner. It might be paralleled, though 
not to the same extent, from the liturgy, and honorific 
titles are accumulated before the names of men in colophons 
of MSS. (See 6. Margoliouth's description of a Pentateuch 
in J. Q. R., XV, p. 636 &c.) The exordium is in Samaritan 
Aramaic. The rest in Samaritan Hebrew, but it is evident 
that the language is not really familiar to the writer, and 
that his native tongue is Arabic (see below). 

I have ventured to give a translation of the whole, but 

ii a 
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I am by no means sure of having rightly understood al. 
the terms in the introduction. Some of them may be 
intended to go together, and apart from any context their 
meaning is often indeterminate. Moreover, the paper is 
a good deal broken in some places, and illegible in others. 

For Text B I have to thank Dr. Schechter, who showed 
it to me some years ago and allowed me to copy it. It 
belongs to the Geniza collection in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library, is on vellum *, apparently of the same date and 
probably by the same author. It seems to be part of 
a letter, asserting the writer's devotion to the Law, 
perhaps a preliminary endeavour to establish good rela- 
tions before making the request to which Text A refers. 
The introduction is again long, and breaks off before we 
come to the point: then something is lost, probably two 
leaves, between fols. 1 and 3. The quotation from Lev. 
xxvi. 44 and 45, and the expression r\)biba mn '•a " in this 
captivity," corroborate the previous inference that the 
writer was in a foreign country (Egypt) and not in 
Shechem, the home of his tribe. I have not translated 
the Hebrew introduction, which is quite clear. For the 
translation of the Arabic part (which puzzled me) I am 
indebted to the kind help of Prof. D. S. Margoliouth. 

Another probable trace of a Samaritan I found recently 
in cataloguing the Geniza fragments in the Bodleian Library. 
At the end of a Jewish contract in Arabic (MS. Heb. d. 66, 
fol. 8), not otherwise of special interest, one of the witnesses 
signs himself nil3JT DmaN, adding two strange-looking 
signs. These signatures are often, as one would expect, 
very badly written, and therefore the clumsy writing here 
would not be particularly noticeable but for the fact that 
nnaJT is a common family name among the Samaritans. It 
is probably an earlier form of the name '•ann which is 
common later. The deed is dated 4866 A. m.= iio6 A. D. 
rorviD Dl^JT tO.131 N31 ND* bm Tinea »K Wlioa, and I cannot 

1 I am much indebted to Mr. I. Abrahams for kindly looting up the 
fragment and verifying some details on which my memory failed me. 
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produce contemporary evidence of the name so early, but 
Samaritan colophons of that date are so rare that this is 
not surprising. Et-taulideh, however, mentions "'Nnann *J3 
about the seventh century. If the witness is a Samaritan 
we can explain the two strange letters following his name. 
One will be a badly formed Samaritan d (^), the other 
a Hebrew tt or Samaritan ^. The expression [3l]t3 Qcjo 
is not used by Samaritans, so that Abraham is here 
employing (wrongly) a Jewish formula. 

There is also in the Bodleian collection of Geniza 
fragments a leaf of a Samaritan commentary on Exodus 
(ix. 5-13), bound up with MS. Heb. d. 64, fol. 84. It is 
written in the Arabic language and character, with the 
quotations from the text in Samaritan gharacter. I do 
not print it here, because, apart from the fact of its 
presence in the Geniza, it has no special interest. 

To sum up : we see from this evidence that the Samari- 
tans in Egypt lived on friendly terms with the Jews in the 
twelfth century, so that a Samaritan priest could appeal 
for help to a Jewish congregation, and would take the 
trouble to write his letter in Hebrew characters. That 
the Samaritans, however, insisted on their claim to be 
regarded as genuine followers of the Law, seems to be 
indicated by the contents of both letters. Further, the 
signature to the document shows that they were considered 
by the Jews as D'ttMW B*VBO tmy, competent to give 
evidence, and therefore as more or less belonging to the 
same community. It would also appear from the fragment 
of commentary that the Jews took a certain interest in 
Samaritan teaching. 

In the Mittkeilungen . . . Erzherzog R&iner, I, p. 38 and 
p. 41, Professors D. H. Muller and D. Kaufmann published 
a (very fragmentary) alphabetical hymn 1 and an Arabic 
letter, which they suggest may be of Samaritan origin. 
Although the hymn certainly has points of resemblance to 

1 This was republished, with variations, by Epstein in Beitr&ge z. jud. 
Alterthumskunde (Wien, 1887), p. 116. 
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some Samaritan compositions, I have always hesitated to 
believe that either of the texts has such an origin, chiefly 
on the ground of their being in square characters. That 
difficulty now disappears. As we have undoubted evidence 
of the use of square characters by Samaritans in the twelfth 
century, there is little reason for doubting its use (also in 
Egypt) some centuries earlier. 

In the following texts doubtful letters are marked with 
an over-line thus, S. Letters supplied by conjecture are 
bracketed. Dots show the approximate number of letters 
missing. 

Text A. 

"oneo )ie£a nwn rbx inbm ne>j» « oca 

rwp nso[T] nixap pud» raw rmw " atwo tin aa^y aita 
frnD nrraa mrno nn&o maiD naipD mijjD naim rbty nwip 
nsatx mim nnaio nn[«]5 npvn nanp 4 mnao na*iiKD 3 .TDriD 
npso nana n»mo nnaco nTp* iwd npm nwy njnT mnoc 
nnin ^ny nao ne>n ;tdi? nK^j? ronDo na»pn nan ni>vn 
ra^j mm n^Dj ntbi pokh mNan ntwp rnijrc noi't? nto[t] 
iTTuj nTro miDj mm rbvz rnca nmna nai»J[n»] . . . mica 
5 (?) ruepa] natpo n^Dno ntf-ic miai .... nai>» miay m*nj> 
nni>B3 "mm io nenp m . . . Sop iroa rb\ii [n]awn[n njavao 
njmo mDDo 8 mnn[»] n65m [njnpn 7 nn»3o ntacp mna n&ou 

1 wdcst, the Jewish form, is never used by the Samaritans. Their 
name for themselves is Dnnic. 

2 onto is probably intended. It is more like D'TOD, but that would be very 
unusual. 3 rpDrra from the root 'cn=»c» "to heal." 

1 mroo. I take this to have the meaning of the Arabic root j£. 

5 rnao is very doubtful. It may be msn, "commanding." 

6 mns lO is an expression which I have not met elsewhere. It can 
hardly have anything to do with the Rabbinical oipa. Perhaps Tivbsi is 
to be taken with rnrw. 

' nrnro is simply due to the Samaritan confusion of the gutturals. It 
is for rwan, as the y above the line shows. 

8 Tin seems to be confused by the Samaritans with mn, and is used in 
the sense of "renew" or "create." 
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mt&uni nnriD3[n ^nba, *iean W> mnnn *nbx ba : room nam 
a»a*6o[n] \iS>k o*in[jn a^yan b \ii>K BTiaiom mm«n vita 
nta vita [itfnn] aimn ^»n pnxn conn *uyn a*[pi]npn 
n .... 31 nana i>a D3a "odd iwi pw ms^Mfn niN-iun iyidbvi 
^ ^dji : sin Tina awi [nipjjw [&>]&• juni Dim sin vj p« 
}prn!> nae>n [b]v3 arnan -ib>n anain i>y now nDni a[ic Djsns 
V3B ornan ib>n lain nvi ii> ins nn[jn] tins -i»e» « taun 
'a^ nvi 13T 31^ «h [ro]e* k!> i^n e^ota -m6 bn j[3n]$> 
♦njn* «s '•a :[nB>]y t6i aia tin npy t6 ton nyi B3» tnyi 
p"S . . n n«i3 new s on . . . ntai t njian ana j[»k vd] * a'ona&'n 
ahyn nn n . . . nyDtwi ienT vj inN iw pNi B'fltai' aio ie>y 
awn a^in nN nDnn 'w vn *i»iyn 'warp vn lh :-iaiyn 
13dd wn vb vin nnyi :woa -ik»k tfanani a^-uni awsxrn 
:nmpm nnani noom jnsn new snn b»n '•jn tsps «h air «i> 
av i»a nB'yx icy vin n? maya a^nnn it? nw udo wti 
j 1 '!' sh aansi^ n^>i ty ne>y n^> :nnx -upni 13 nrw nviN spaa 
pyoi "dd* &b tn 3itsn mpo uvita ty ma 3w 1^> 3io nnyi 
na*n ta^ nDn tai worn 'too nxoj aio bs anD' n^ -ie>n nDnn 
B'bs i>a vjbi niNfeo rwaa b vbyi msta awy S>a vta iomn 
nean inaNto bi men wispy b :nvnn^ pt< myi>aDi nmna 
n^yaa p« nrrc> laatwa ps Sy vama xb myn aaK»D va*n bi 
iny^o ^ai nos pnN Nin 'a nD3»ij m hni^ wddi may^ itin 
aim sin 13 3nw idni no33 vijyi vnra jown ^n nro :i>3n 
n3i3 B3^> ^ a 1 -?* nw3i nsr by tvoimo unx str n^ ^ion |wn 
asriN msn D>Dya 9[b* B33 B3^y bid"" as^nias -n^N « :nay ntw 
Tisen N3 ink' * iBDn3 T>«Dn wn jn ; joni }on asi? -isn ib'ns 

:in« 4, >n3n3 Wa 

1 Dba' ri'n, an Arabic idiom, Jswso (jU, and so below. 

2 See note i, p. 478. 

9 The passage is too much broken for reconstruction. I give in the 
translation what seems to be the general meaning. 
* This may of course simply mean " I wrote it by night." 
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Translation. 

Your brother and friend Joseph, the Samaritan priest, the poor and 
needy. 

In the name of the Lord we act and prosper. 

These are the names in the tongue of the pure. 

Peace be upon you, brethren, in the name of the Lord, the one, 
the sure, the enduring, the ancient, the first, the possessor, the holy, 
the powerful, the giver, the supporter, the lofty, the comforter, who 
pardons, who gives life and death, who makes to live, who heals, 
long-suffering, giving increase, near and far off, triumphant, the 
deliverer, the peaceful, who brings together, who hears and knows 
and answers, the helper faithful and excellent, praised and exalted, 
who blesses and supplies, mighty and great, the strong, the master 
most high, all-seeing, the head, the good, the ancient : the restorer 
pure and perfect, the maker, the true, the commander, the judge, 
revealing, rewarding, strong and glorified, the saviour, [glorijfied, 
the opener, interpreter (?), maker, redeemer, preserver, enlightening, 
guiding, rich, creator, king, . . . , remembering, who begins and ends, 
who does good, enduring, (our) desire and (our) great support, the 
hidden, who receives, . . . , holy, lord of the place (?), wonderful, 
terrible, the true witness, who attains and searches out, who nurtures, 
who restores, who strikes (?), who makes to tremble, the merciful, the 
pitiful. God, the God of the spirits of all flesh, God of things hidden 
and revealed, God of signs and wonders, God of all great deeds, God 
of the holy angels, upright, perfect, just, the ruler, merciful [and 
gracious], the God of these terrible and wonderful names give ear 
and hear all my blessing upon you. . . . Amen. For he is merciful 
and gracious, and hears the crying of the poor : blessed be he ! 
The Lord reward [you with goodness] and favour and truth for 
the words which you spoke on the Sabbath to the distinguished 
elder, the Lord preserve him. Now, my brethren, if the word 
which you spoke before him had been (spoken) to a stone or a flint 
which can neither answer nor speak a word back, it would have been 
ashamed and confounded before you, but up to the present he has not 
given me any help, nor will he. I know the Samaritans to be without 
intelligence, caring only for the things that are seen (?), and that 
they have not done good in the sight of God, and will not. For they 
seek only a reputation in this passing world, whereas if they took 
pleasure in what is lasting they would have shown kindness to the 
poor, the afflicted and needy, the strangers and priests, such as I am. 
Now, brethren, I did not ask him for either gold or silver. I am 
a carpenter. I can make boxes, bedsteads, doors, and beams. I asked 
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him to speak to the head carpenter for me that he should take me 
with him to work every day for wages enough for me and my family 
to live upon. He has not done so either from the fear of the Lord, or 
because of what you said, or for my sake. And now it is right that 
we turn our faces to the Lord our God, the fountain of goodness 
which is not shut up, the well of mercy which is not stopped. All 
good is found in the streams of his loving-kindness, all favour does he 
give as the abundance of his deep. To him all eyes are lifted up, 
to him all hearts are raised, before him all hands are stretched out, 
and beside him is none that gives life. All his doings are up- 
rightness, all his work is wisdom, and all his ways are judgement. 
There is no erring in his way, no injustice in his judgement, no 
corruption in his work. Him (ought we) to serve, him to fear and 
in him to trust, for he is the Lord of truth, and all beside him is 
vanity. To this our faithful God let us pray and in him let us trust 
and love him, for he is merciful, gracious, and forgiving, who will not 
leave us out of his loving-kindness. Wherefore the Lord bring to pass 
for you the blessing of Moses his servant : " The Lord God of your 
fathers," &c. [Deut. i. 11]. Amen and Amen. If I have made 
mistakes in my letter, forgive my mistakes in the night that I 
wrote it. 



Text B. foi. 1 a. 

conDBTi Dy[V| im jnan (so) fooe* p *\w inox pi nay 

:}V3Nni hn •oyn 
juro Dim btmr> v6k dbo foi. i b. 
hne» >rbtv\ prw \t5>k Dma« Tita wnat* viiw uvfot ty mo 
(so) cpnwi nuNn oy ma new inna nae* t6 im joton btsn 
•noie^i ^ywb endW> non ya -i»n *ib>*o csotan waa oyi 
vniro neefo var»6 iDnni man -idb> "ick neto Tiyi :Tiiro 
:ub nan new van natw t6 im uviiw « 11-01 nn vfcvb 
unbJ? DTi^ya t6i d-jidkid mb an wn ' ronsa anvna nsr aa *|ni 
*ib>n aw&o )V"ia nrb vnan : nwrbx " "on am wo -wfc 
:" uk avbvb orb rvmb o»un wyb anso pxo ant* »rot¥in 

1 This is the reading of the Samaritan text in Lev. xxvi. 44, for the 

Massoretic p»a. 
' ifrtn for ny>n (praise) by a confusion of the gutturals, cf. p. 478, n. 7. 
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fo1 - 2 a - nJNrao rbbx p \ l iDono nm i$>*u ipnyn y&ra> 

2 Kpnii>N nnj?^N3 ntodi 
mn isyta i>» *ip>i 
nonno nwtoota 
nnano ana jo rruy kd fan jy 
nanyni* *tb 'nt&wv nk» Nr6 

*bv verb rax«bx 3N3D«5>i> 

nd3 4 rwtaaj&ta naon p b 

is netaiw ^y n«35»K rrrn 

" ins : my-io jnxd *T>»nn 

iH3y 3^1 n5> 3»an -ipk uv£k 

j , . b Twmpn n-nnn n«n 

6 nyi i* « Tins uti[uk] h 

The Hebrew is simple, and need not be translated. The 
Arabic is as follows : — 

He who believes therein is taking hold of the " firm handle " of 
God (blessed be he) and of it (the Law). I have made this address an 
expression of some of the extreme love that I feel towards it, and of 
the obligations that I undertake therein, that you may know thereof. 
This is what I undertake, owing to the causes which render it 

1 The passage can be translated consecutively, as it happens, but it 
is much more probable that something (two leaves?) is lost between 
fol. 1 (which ends here) and fol. a. The missing fragment must have 
contained the "address" and the "obligations" mentioned below. The 
text certainly begins on fol. 1 a, and there is nothing in it, as it stands, 
to which these words can refer. 

1 A Mohammedan expression applied to God. 

3 This seems to suggest that he had given some account of Samaritan 
belief and practice, perhaps in answer to an inquiry. 

4 The term nas, &c, is not used of themselves except historically. It 
is no doubt chosen here in order to suggest kinship with the Jews. 

5 The lion and the swine probably denote some local tyrant, and are 
not likely to furnish any clue as to date. 

6 The last two lines are too much broken for reconstruction. 
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necessary for any one who calls himself a Hebrew, because of the 
fresh inflictions brought on the community by God in this captivity, 
through the lion and the swine on the sheep of his pasture. Blessed 
be the Lord our God, &c. 



II. 

An Alleged Copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

Some time in 190a mention was made in the daily 
papers of a Samaritan Pentateuch of the eighth century 
which was for sale in Cairo. It was said to be dated and 
to present an important variant, or variants, from the 
ordinary text. It was offered to various possible purchasers, 
and among others the Bodleian Library was approached. 
Though the date seemed to me very unlikely I thought it 
best to inquire further, and through the kind offices of 
a friend I succeeded in obtaining photographs of two pages. 
It did not seem worth while at the time to write about the 
matter, but as the date has recently been quoted, with 
an evident disposition to believe in its genuineness, in an 
article in Bibliotheca Sacra to which I need not allude 
further, I may as well say a word about it here. The MS. 
is stated to be on parchment, and consists of 265 leaves, 
measuring 38 x 31 centimetres. The date is given, on one 
of the pages photographed, by means of the form of acrostic 
called Tashkil, peculiar to Samaritan MSS. of the Penta- 
teuch. It appears (in Deut. vi. 15— vii. 1) as P B 1 K TttV 
[i>KyD]ti» nttta^, which has been taken to mean 116 (or 
115) of the Hejra=734 (5) A.D. This, however, is quite 
impossible from the character of the writing, while the 
date is genuine enough, because it could not be forged 
on this system without detection. The real solution is 
that it is to be read as if it were Arabic *JU « ~ >j x*-\ aj—., 
and the Samaritan letters are used as cyphers instead of 
words. It might have been written Kpfiri, as in Hebrew, 
but I doubt if this would be as natural to a man who 
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thought in Arabic and to whom the order of the numerals 
1.1 was familiar. The date is therefore 901 a. h. = I495 (6) 
A.D., which agrees perfectly with the character of the 
writing. The name of the scribe must occur in the same 
Tashkil, and he would doubtless turn out to be a perfectly 
well-known person, since many Pentateuchs exist which 
were copied about that time. 

The alleged variant proves to be the well-known addition 
after Deut. v. 18, which is found in all Samaritan copies. 
There is thus no reason to suppose that the MS. possesses 
more than ordinary interest 

A. Cowley. 



